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but Virginia and fell to just 16. Guthrie was beginning to gather in the
opposition and came up to 65%. On the fifty-seventh ballot Douglas fell
to just under a majority, 1511/2?
The protracted balloting on May 2 showed to impartial observers the
futility of further proceedings unless the Douglas managers were willing
to drop him and agree upon a compromise candidate. But the Clan
thought victory was in sight if they kept on fighting, and so they de-
cided upon a bold plan. They would recess the convention for six weeks
and endeavor to capitalize fears of disunion and secession. By this coup
d'etat, as it was soon called, they hoped to arouse the Union-loving
Democrats in the South to send new delegations to replace those which
had withdrawn. The interest of northern delegates might at the same
time be strengthened, particularly in New York. If this plan succeeded
Douglas might still be nominated by the semblance of a united party.
So thought the Northwest phalanx.
When word came to the seceders' convention, now moved to the
Charleston Theater, that the main convention had recessed until June
18 when it was to reassemble at Baltimore, the managers were taken
aback. This was not what they had anticipated. They sat there, non-
plused, the delegates in the theater pit facing their officers ill at ease on
the stage, with a curtain painting of the Borgia Palace as a backdrop
behind them. The moment was most awkward. The senatorial clique
had expected a compromise candidate and reunion; now they all must
go home and fight for their places.
There was naught the seceders could do now, even in such an atmos-
phere of dramatic conspiracy, but recess in turn. They agreed to meet
again at Richmond June 11, and Senator Bayard carefully closed the
deliberations with a neat Union speech.
This meeting in a theater, before so suggestive a background, was
ironically appropriate and symbolized an overtone which pervaded the
whole performance. The'Douglas clan had wanted to get rid of a few
fire eaters to make his nomination the easier. But too many had gone
out, and New York had played politics. The seceders on their part,
when they left, thought tjiat by going they would make more certain a
compromise. They had walked only a few doors away to await the signal
to return. To their consternation the invitation had not come. Both sides